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IMace. 




HE success that has attended the 
ventures of Williams in college jour- 
nalism for a number of years is ac- 
knowledged to have been due in 
great measure to the excellence of the verse 
appearing from time to time in her papers. 
While the preservation of this in some more 
permanent form has been long a subject of 
discussion in the college literary circles, it 
was still with some misgivings that the pres- 
ent editors undertook the work. They do not 
claim to present in this a perfect collection, 
but have endeavored to include in it those 
poems which best represent the highest attain- 
ment of college literary work at Williams dur- 
ing the past dozen years. Ranging as they do 
from the ambitious sonnet to the lighter vers 
de socUti^ they are typical of college verse, 
and exemplify its faults as well as its merits. 
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Our thanks are due to the editorial boards 

of the Williams Weekly and Literary Monthly, 

and to Professor Sa£Eord, the librarian of the 

college, for the use of files of former journals. 

SAMUEL ABBOTT. 

GEORGE LYNDE RICHARDSON. 

Williams College, May, 1887. 
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COLLEGE VERSE. 

In college verse^ both Love and Fun 

Now strive for foremost place J 
And though to sing we ^ve but begun 
In college verse, both Love and Fun 
Close side by side in metre run, — 

Ah ! Cupid sly will win the rcu:e 
In college verse, — - now Love and Fun 
Both strive for foremost pUue. 
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WILLIAMS VERSES. 




SONNET. 

-DAY amid the throng I saw a 

face 
On which my eyes had never looked 
before, 

Yet, as I conned the features o'er and o'er, 
Strange comers in my memory bloomed 

apace 
With flowers of recollection ; old by-ways 
Of half-remembrance claimed me once more ; 
Till the thought seized me that upon the 

shore 
Of being, where, before this idiot race 
Of life did claim us, I must think we dwelt, 
I had that sweet face seen, — it may be, felt. 
The glad hope stirred within me as I mused : 
Existence is a circle, and this augury gives ; 
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I yet shall ask, ** How have the hard worlds 

used 
Thee, Love, in all thy intervening lives ?" 



n. 

FRA GIOVANNL 

[Giovanni dd Papa, the tenor of the Sistine Chapel, b 
dead. If he had not been a monk, he would have been 
the greatest operatic star of the century. — Teiegram.] 

HAT ! did God then give this man a 

voice, 
And he not use it ? Unto singing 
bom, 

And let his gift through all his life be lost ? 
Since, save to careless strangers, at the mass, 
Who wondered at his passionate, rich tone, 
The singer of the Sistine was as mute ; 
Yea, being mute, was wise. 

For though he might 
Have been the world's crowned King of Song, 
And known the thrill of royal power, 
As all men's lips hung breathlessly on his, 
While, with white faces and with waiting 
hearts, 
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They strained to catch the music marvel- 
ous, — 
Still, discontent would come ; the flower 
Of fame would lose its freshness, sad, gray 

skies 
Darken the morning sun, and there would be 
But disappointment for the end of all. 

So, being cloistered, he was well content. 
We never knew what sudden storms of sound 
Broke in upon his dreaming loneliness, 
To beat and burst against the four bare walls. 
Till all the fragments fell to softer cadences, 
And melody stole in upon his hungry ear. 
Sweeter, for him, the solemn sound of bells. 
Calling the brethren to their daily prayer ; 
Sweeter the incense, slowly swung, 
The chanting, hushed and low, the voice 
Of benediction and of perfect peace, 
Than all the glittering glory of the world. 

So sleep soft, Giovanni ; may thine ears 
Soon hear the music of the morning stars. 

Bliss Perry. 
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m. 

YE ARBUTUS. 




IGHTE daintie is ye arbutus, 
As annie flower may be ; 
It nestleth on ye mountain side 
With wondrous modestie. 



Full often doth ye Junior love 
Ye mountaine side to climbe, 
To plucke ye fragrante arbutus, 
And beare it home betime. 

Ye Sophomore it doth delighte 
To parte ye withered leaves, 
Whyle from ye snowie buds beneathe 
Ye garland he unweaves. 

And e'en ye Freshmanne hath been knowne 
To laye it in a downie nest. 
And sende it wythe a daintie verse 
Unto ye mayde he loveth best. 

But grief hath come upon them all, 
And cache doth angrie curses hurle, 
For eache hath sent ye arbutus 
Unto ye selfe same girl. 
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IV. 

SONG. 

(From the Persian,) 

SEE not the strand, 
For you all understand 
That I pass for a mariner; 
None can be barrener 
Either of houses or land : 
But I srnl up and down a Red Sea, 

For the wine that I lift to a lip 
Rather given to curl in the way called derisive 
Wherever a brute 
Is disposed to dispute 
My pretensions to sip 
Everlastingly, is, I *ve 
A notion, 
An ocean 
To me and to all jolly bibbers like me ; 
And my glass is my ship. 
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V. 

AN ELM. 

S once across the meadow I did 

roam, 
And gazed adown that broad and 
green-grown pave, 
To where the momitain altar closed the nave, 
And rose high toward the blue, cloud-frescoed 



dome, 

Methought to some vast minster I had come ; 
Not such as any mortals builded have, 
But perfect quite from crypt to architrave. 
And e'en to peak of spire adventuresome. 

And there, in simple, nun-like attitude, 
With arms upraised and pleading palms out- 
spread. 
In humbly mute yet answer-winning prayer, 

A slender, tall, and green-robed elm-tree 

stood 
And sought, with trembling form and bended 

head, 
The precious, heavenly, life-inspiring shower. 
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VI. 

PROGRESS. 

ET our minds live all attentive to 
the lessons of the day ; 
For each small thing has a mean- 
ing — is an echo far away, 
some thunder-crash of progress that in 
ages long before 
Shook man's universal nature from its un- 
known shore to shore ; 
Each good deed is a new lever that shall tip 

the weight of wrong 
When the chained right of ages shall wax 
bolder and grow strong. 




vn. 

UPON HERRICK, WRITING SONGS DURING 
THE REVOLUTION. 



MASTER, let the critics whine 
Of wars and bitter^ Roundhead 

fights, 
When thou didst sing, with lyre 




divine, 
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Of love and all its sweet delights ; 
Let workers strive for place in books, 
O'er which the stupid schoolboy cries : 
Thou teachest us of lady's looks, 
To read the lesson in her eyes. 
The workers are foi^gotten, dead ; 
Liv'st thou forever, calm and sweet, 
And every song of thine is read 
By lover at his lady's feet. 

G. A, Cop€land. 



vra. 

TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

A SONNET. 

HOU dainty star of shaded pink and 

white, 
That in the morn of Spring-time 
makest known 
That Winter's cold and cloudy night is flown 
Before the dawning day of warmth and light; 

Who seemest like a maiden's fancy free, 
The shy expression of her joyful heart, 
Untouched by pain or sin, unshaped by art, 
Embodiment of simple modesty, — 
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I would that ere thy beams do pale and die 
Amid the blaze of Summer's noontide glow, 
And ere that coy and bashful witchery 
Give place unto grave ways and bolder brow, 

My lonely life may sweeter, holier, be 
For thy soft grace and perfect purity. 



IX. 

DVM FEMIN.S. 

I. 

^ID silken cushions lies supine 

The reigning wife, the harem's 
pride, 
Where heavy-scented jasmines twine 
A softly-rippling fount beside. 
Her native loveliness to veil — 
Her haughty throat, the dusky charms 
Of swelling bosom, rounded arms — 
Her filmy gauzes kindly fail, 

While deep, black, melting, amorous eyes 
'Neath half-closed lids glow as they list 

Through perfumed hair that unbound lies 
O'er limbs and cushions like a mist. 
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II. 

Upon the stones, at early morn» 
With agony her soul oppressed, 

The serge-clad nun, kneeling forlorn, 
The piercing cold heeds not Her breast 

She beats in deep, despairing woe 
As, gazing on the Virgin's face, 
Pervaded with a heavenly grace. 

She prays for struggling souls below. 
Her thin, pale cheeks, her fleshless hands. 

Her hollow eyes that deeply shine. 
Her trembUng voice, prove weak the bands 

Of cares that earthward still incline. 

A, IV, Underwood, 



X. 

ADRIFT. 

OVE is like an open sea, 

He who loses chart must drift 
Youth and age can ne*er agree 
Who the pilot is to be. 
Wisdom begs, but beauty's plea, 

With her smile, will gain the gift ; 
Love is like an open sea. 

He who loses chart must drift. 

P. W. Blackmer, 
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XI. 

IMPRESSIONS A LA FIFTEENTH AMEND- 
MENT. 

sho't-stop winks when de ball 
com'in' hot, 
An' say he didn* see it w'en fust it 
sta't, 

De fielder he cuss w'en he drop de fly 
An' holler to de cap'en de sun 's in his eye, 
De batter mighty mad w'en he miss de ball, 
But de umpire, he don' never care at all. 

De baseman scowl w'en he hab' to jump, 
De ketcher tired w'en de foul tips thump, 
De cap'en weep w'en de men don' slide, 
An' de scorer root w'en de base-hits tied, 
De pitcher sad w'en he gib seb'n balls. 
But de umpire leer ebry time dat he calls. 

De runner brace w'en de ball am passed, 
De pitcher squirm w'en de hits come fast, 
An' fire de ball at de striker's head, 
W'en de nine git blanked, de backer am fled, 
De gran'-stand cheers w'en de fab'rites win. 
But de umpire look like he made out ob tin. 
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De manager swear w'en de ball pass de fence. 
An' de dead-beats yell, ''Oh, darn de ex- 
pense 1 " 
De scorer fix up de errors at de close, 
An' de nine dat wins, dey yell for deir foes, 
But de umpire he neber smile nor frown, 
But seems so big he can't look roun*. 



XII. 

A RELIC OF THE PAST. 

HERE buildings rear their roofs on 
high, 
Hard by a city's busiest street, 
And constant noise of passers-by 
Is heard, and tread of hunying feet ; 
Where eager thoughts their fellows greet. 
An ancient church3rard seems misplaced, 
So near where men for traffic meet. 
The quaint inscriptions half efiEaced. 

But once, afar from curious eye. 
This churchyard was a still retreat 

That voices seldom came anigh ; 
Nor round it commerce surged and beat 

But many a year, with cold and heat. 
Has fled. The names are half erased 
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Upon the tombstones, once complete — 
The quaint inscriptions half efiEaced. 

Here summer violets dark and shy 

Scent all the air with perfume sweet, 
And feathered songsters of the sky 

With joyous songs the passers treat 
Here winter winds, with hail and sleet, 

Go whirling past in furious haste ; 
And snow wraps in its winding-sheet 

The quaint inscriptions half e&ced. 

l'envoi. 

Those words, now almost obsolete, 
May tell of men and maids that graced 

Stations with glory once replete, 
The quaint inscriptions half efiaced. 

T. D. Knighi, 



xm. 

OCTOBER MUSINGS. 

HY do the graceful elm-tree's leaves 
In fall from green to yellow turn ? 
And why the maple's clustered 
sheaves 
With varied crimsons deeply bum ? 
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Is it the Autumn's frosty kiss, 
In sport upon them lightly pressed. 

Which makes them, in their short-lived bliss, 
Blush deep, alarmed, and half-distressed? 

Or do the fays, with brush and paints, 
And palette in each cunning hand, 

Adorn the trees like pictured saints, 
Who in cathedral windows stand, 

Coming when mortals all at night 
In deepest sleep are fettered fast. 

And flitting ere the morning light 
Reveals the spells their art has cast ? 

Or do they flush in haughty scorn, 
Defjring Winter's coming reign ? 

Ah, no, such fancies flee forlorn. 
For it 's the decomposition and resorption of 

the chlorophyll bodies in the epidermis cells 

of exogenous stems^ that every year renews 

the stain. 

A. W. Underwood. 
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XIV. 

APHRODITE'S COLORS. 

HEY say the ancient poets tell 
How Aphrodite used to dwell 
At Lemnos girded by the sea. 
And as, with brown hair floating free. 

She rested, on a summer's day. 

In shaded afternoon repose, 

She chanced to see a dancing ray 

Of sunshine kiss a damask rose ; 

And as each petal blushed more red, 

Fair Aphrodite spake and said : 

" Poor helpless things, it grieves me sore 
That your love should so soon be o*er. 
Bright ray, ere long you 11 pass away, 
And you, dear rose, will fade to-day." 
She plucks the rose, e'en as she speaks, 
Touches the ray to her hair, and behold ! 
The blush rose blooms in her queenly cheeks, 
And her brown hair changes to rippling gold. 
And the fairest goddess became more fair, 
With her blushing cheeks and gold-flecked 
hair. 

r. D, Knight. 
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XV. 

A WITHERED LEAF. 

SEE a leaf upon my window sill, 
Yellow and seared, beat down by 
autumn rain, 
And by no art can it again regain 
Its color faded out by hoar-frosts chill, 
Though it should be essayed by magic skill. 
And so a withered hope, an aching pain, 
A heavy sigh the lips can scarce restrain, 
Regret, that keenest pleasure ne'er can kill. 

Full oftentimes we unexpected find 
In hearts where every throb seems only joy. 
And oft, with clinging sorrow intertwined, 
Whose clasp no merriment can quite destroy, 

We find a heart, to sadness now resigned. 
That once was happiness without alloy. 

T. D. Knighi, 



XVI. 
POETICAL PROVERB. 




|HE organ-grinder's monkey receives 
the shining cent. 
But when he feels the red-hot coin 
his form with pain is bent. 
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And hate and joy, and wrath and pain, his 

gloomy soul embitters ; 
The moral evidently is, " All is not cold that 

glitters." 

XVTL 

NOVEMBER 30TH. 

9 A. M. 

NOUGH is as good as a feast,— 
A civilized man *s not a beast ; 
Certain limits cannot be increased, 
No Delmonico dinner 
Can make me a sinner, — 
Enough is as good as a feast. 

8-9.30 p.. M. 

Yes, thanks, since you urge it, I will. 

Some turkey, and salad ; pray fill 

My glass, — duck and oysters ? no, — still 

The pastry and ice. 

Cheese, and nuts seem so nice — 
Yes, thanks, since you urge it, I will. 

II P. M. 

Embarrassing ? Well, I should smile ! 
For a cramp to attack you just while 
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To your toast you *re responding in style — 

Paregoric is good. 

But I dropped where I stood — 
Embarrassing ? Well, I should smile. 

A. W. Underwood, 



xvin. 

THE FRIAR AND THE FOOL. 

f|RIAR ANSELMO lazily lay 
Under the convent's shade, 
As a fool passed, singing a rounde- 
lay 

In praise of the jester's trade. 
How a fool was mightier than a king 

Or his court could ever be. 
** H-m-m ! " said the Friar, ** the song I 'd sing 
Would be of another key." 

" I 'd sing of the time when your keenest joke 

Falls flat on the silent air. 
I 'd sing of the bones your master broke 

When he threw you down the stair. 
I 'd sing of your back all scarred with wounds, 

Of the tawdry dress you wear; 
Of the meal you and your master's hounds^ 

In the greasy kennel, share." 
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" I 'd sing of a life without a friend, 

Of a selfish and lonely death " — 
But the fool never heard the sermon's end, 

FcM" the Friar was out 6f breath ; 
So the fool on his way did steadily keep. 

And never an answer made, 
And Friar Anselmo went to sleep 

Under the convent's shade. 

G. A, Copland, 

\ 

XIX. 

SONNET TO THE MELIAN ZEUS. 

HOU mighty Zeus, benign yet 

grand appears 
Thy majesty. High o'er thy bend- 
ing brows 
Thy forehead thrills with thought ; thine eyes 

arouse 
My soul, with them, to contemplate the years, 
Dispassioned. Thy conception so far nears 
Some soul's deep sense of God, that it en- 
dows 
Thy marble with a grace that scarce allows 
The name of idol. Now my vision clears, 
And on thy sculptured form of stone I read 
The written essence of some ancient's blind 
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Outreaching for the only God, Through thee, 
Thy best, grand Zeus of Greece, I feel the 

need 
Of man outspoken. Sculptor, I would find 
Thy soul, and claim its fellowship for me. 

C N. Perry, 



XX. 

STONE HILL. 

1853. 

JOCKS and jagged rocks, dense 
shades ; 
Wet moss and clinging vines and 
mould; 
Hot checkerberries, blush-cheeked maids, 

And falling sunlit leaves of gold ! 
The chatty brook flows dull and chill ; 

All nature frowns. Life's sweets are tart. 
I *ve played and lost — but you, fair Lill, 
Think it 's a joke to break a heart. 

1883. 

The very spot ! 'T is little changed. 
With trees, old jagged rocks and gray ; 

Deep there below the brooklet ranged. 
Fringed long with mosses, flowers gay. 
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The place is dear, this lovely hill, 
Because, just thirty years ago, 

'T was here I knelt before you, Lill, — 
But bless my luck, you answered " iVJ?." 
P. IV. Blackmer, 



XXI. 

[|T was an unhappy Flamingo, 
Who said: "They have shot me, 
by jingo ! 
I must pick up my bits 
As I gather my wits. 
And evolve — where the deuce did my wing 
go?'' 




xxn. 

THE MEETING. 




OWN in the meadow's flowers. 
Close by the purling rill. 
Keeping his tryst for hours 
Stands he, and listens stilL 



Tripping over the daisies, 
Borne on the softest wind. 

Comes she, through meadow's mazes. 
Only a tick behind. 
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Quick ! in his ear love's prating; 
Quick ! kiss his cheek so brown. 

He was a tall reed, waiting; 
She was a thistle down. 

P. W, Blackmer, 



xxm. 

BOCCHERINPS MINUET. 



UT upon the night air steals the 
music, soft and low, 

Trembling like a wind-swayed leaf- 
let swinging to and ixo ; 

Ah, the whispered moaning. 

Ah, the soft intoning, 
Ah, the dancers, buried long ago. 

Louder grows the music now, and now a flick- 
ering glow 
Shines upon the ghostly dancers, moving 
there below; 

Ah, the courtly graces. 
Ah, the eager faces. 
Of the dancers, buried long ago. 

How the jewels glisten. 
Diamonds, lustre-robbing ! 
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How the spectres listen 
To the music, sobbing ! 

O'er the waxen floor the bowing shadows 

slowly go ; 
Then they vanish quickly, as the north wind 
drives the snow ; 
' Was it only seeming ? 
Was I only dreaming 
Of the dancers, buried long ago ? 

G, A. Copeland. 



XXIV. 
VILLANELLE. 



WN on the shore the Ice-king 
holds full sway. 
Swift the sea-gulls swim the wa- 
ters, bare, 

Where the strong waves dash up their icy 
spray. 

When shrieking gusts the naked oak-trees 

flay, 
And all their leaves in lofty circles bear, 
Down on the shore the Ice-king holds full 

sway. 
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Far as the eyes can reach, there stretch away 
The brownish lines of shore, all sleet-dad 

there, 
Where the strong waves dash up their icy 

spray. 

The azure blue has dimmed to sullen gray, 

No speck of color shows itself save where 
Down on the shore the Ice-king holds full 
sway. 

The fisher-boats in many colors gay, 
The greenish weeds, all show a blinding 

glare 
Where the strong waves dash up their icy 

spray. 

So through the passionless December day. 
While the wee snow-flakes flutter through 
the air, 
Down on the shore the Ice-king holds full 

sway. 
Where the strong waves dash up their icy 
spray. 

G. A. Cof eland. 
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XXV. 

MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 

HOUGH crushed some are on the 
gay guitar, 
And its soft and murmured tones. 
Though some may groan through 
the brass trombone, 
And some are fond of the bones, 
Though sadder yet, on the shrill comet. 

They wail like a babe unweaned. 
We pass them by with a prayerful sigh, 
And lay for the banjo fiend. 

We pity have for the luckless knave 

As he from the gallows swings ; 
And drop a tear on the ghastly bier 

Of the man who " Patience " sings ; 
We spare our wit on the men who sit 

By the prison grating screened, 
But ever we roar and thirst for the gore 

Of the accursed banjo fiend ! 
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XXVI. 

MY QUEEN'S REIGN. 

AIN in the west. 

Dark billows of storm clouds are 
creeping 
Over Uie hills, iK^ile the mist in 
the air 
Falls with a chill on the charge in my keep- 

Nora, so fond, with a rose in her hair. 
Oh that her heart grows no colder ! 
Would I could safely enfold her ! 
Rain in the west 

Rain in my face. 
Big, wet drops are falling and breaking and 
dripping 
Down from my hat and like tears from 
my eyes. 
While at my side in my coat she is tripping, 
And for her « thanks "— 't is a poor 
sacrifice. 
Oh that her heart grows no colder ! 
Yes, I will speak when I 'm bolder. 
Rain in my face. 
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Rain in my heart. 
Like soft, summer showers her rare smiles 
are bringing 
Life to my heart and its garden of weeds; 
Eyes bright with dew start Love's flowers 
a-singing, 
Nora, thy queen's grace my heart palace 
pleads. 
Oh, shall I ever be bolder ? 
There — then I ought to have told 
her — 
Reign in my heart 

P. W. Blackmer, 



xxvn. 

A TRIO. 
WISDOM. 

OSES fade and loving passes ; 
Knowledge only bides alway; 
Downcast eyes of witching lasses 
Steal thy peace of mind away. 



LOVE. 

Minds forget and books grow musty, 
Love alone takes care away ; 
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Hearts are young when brains are rusty, 
Love I will while love I may. 

DEATH. 

Foolish world with foolish guesses, 
Books are idle, love is clay ; 
Yet to still the doubt that presses, 
Guess on, guess on, till my day. 

C If. Perry, 



XXVIII. 

BEFORE HER GLASS. 

[IE said that my gown made me look 
like a queen. 
Though he never saw one, I am 
sure; 

That my hair had a wave and a shimmering 
sheen, 
And my mouth was alluring, demure. 
He said that my airs had a womanly grace. 

Though he knows I am only a lass ; 
That my eyes — Pshaw ! the truth about 
figure and face 
I can see for myself in the glass. 
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But this is n't all that he told me to-night; 
There was something — a word or two 
more, 
Which did n't sound quite like the rest, though 
he might 
Say it just as he praised what I wore. 
Yet he told me he loved — (am I silly f) loved 
me, 
Though he knows I am only a lass, 
And I think — but, oh dear ! how I wish I 
could see 
Just exactly how mucky in the glass. 

P. W. Blackmer, 



XXDC 

SKETCHES IN SONNETS. 
I. IN A HAMMOCK. 




s';^ 



WWh 



3 1 THIN a hammock swaying to and 
fro. 
Where sun and shady trees con- 
spire to throw 
Mosaics bright and dark across the grass, 
Reclines at noon a white-clad pretty lass, 
With bronze-tinged hair wind-tangled o'er a 
brow 
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That arches lovingly o'er eyes where pass 
Sweet girlish thoughts. Twin parted lips 

below 
Curve coyly to their source, and scarce sur- 
pass 
The flitting tints on cheeks and rounded 

throat. 
Soft open laces over neck and arms 
Grant modest glimpses of half-hidden charms, 
And grace the folds of clinging lawn, which 

float 
In careful negligence to where her feet 
Peep forth, the blushing clover blows to 
greet. 

n. WASHED ASHORE. 

Cold gray fogs, drifting westward o'er the 

land. 
Shut out all distance and enshroud a band 
Of mute unhatted fishermen around 
A corpse with face upturned. At morn they 

found 
Her lying thus, life raped ; one slender hand 
Caressed by each sea wave that with the sand 
Sought to conceal their deed ; her hair un- 
bound, 
like some pure saint's aureola ; her round 
Sweet face, with death-kissed lips and staring 
eyes. 
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White as her breast, that never more would 

rise 
In quickened breaths to greet her coming 

lover. 
The fishermen, in silent sorrow, cover 
The fair dead form, and, kneeling, pray ; afar 
The waters mourn contritely on the bar. 

C. If, Perry, 




WHO GAVE THE MOON HER RING? 

II HE moon came out with a ring to- 
night. 
The bold stares of her guests 

undergoing. 
But her smile 
Would beguile 
Any lover who thinks he can read aright 
What the blush on her cheek may be show- 
ing. 

The wind looks askance at her hand so fair, 
While he flurries her hair with his blowing, 
And the clouds 
Sweep in crowds 
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By the maid with the ring and the silver hair, 
And the stars hot with jealousy glowing. 

Did they think the moon too fair to be wooed ? 
Ah ! the tryst where the blue lake is flow- 
ing! 

I could tell 
Very well 
What she said to the ring and the lover who 
sued, 
But I fear you would think me too knowing. 
P, W. Blackmer, 



XXXI. 

GYPSY LOVE SONG. 



ROM the hedge I see them peer- 
ing— 
Dark eyes, bright eyes — 
Flashing now, then disappearing ; 
Never nearing, perhaps fearing ; 
Distance only beautifies. 

Only types of soul behind them — 
Dark eyes, bright eyes — 
And the customs old that bind them ; 
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Nor remind them, that to find them 

Merciful Ihe young Rye sighs, 

Me kamava tu. How plainly 

Dark eyes, bright eyes, 
Talk of love ; while words are vainly 
Sought, which mainly show designly 
How love vocal vows denies. 

Kames mandi ? Answer, " ava,** 
Dark eyes, bright eyes, 
I have told thee : me kamava. 
" Ava bah ! " Oh joy, you love ah, 
With a love that satisfies I 

£. T. Shurter. 
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I. 

ROSES. 

OU plucked a rosebud, yesterday, 
As I was standing by your side. 
To give me. Were you thinking, 
pray, 
Of what the flower signified ? 

For roses have a subtle sense, 
A sense which is not shown above ; 

And when a maid a rose presents. 
Its hidden meaning is, I love. . 

Take back your rose, — unless you knew 
That such a meaning I would guess. 

The flower, though given e'en by you, 
Is worse to me than valueless. 

But if you knew what roses meant. 
Take back your rose, I still repeat. 

To find there, not the love you sent. 
But mine amid the petals sweet. 

E. G. Benedict. 
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n. 

BALLADE OF REVERIE. 



N the pine forests deep and dim and 
wide, 
Where balmy odors blow from 
every tree, 
Where "dowery dells" arbutus blossoms hide, 

And Nature seems in sweet repose to be. 
And naught disturbs my silent reverie ; 
There lying, lazy, rhyming line to line, 
I watch the swift clouds floating, dreamily, 
I dream sweet dreams in reverie divine. 



When, all the west with rich red pigment dyed, 

The sun sets glorious in a golden sea, 
And comes the gentle twilight to divide 

The day from night ; when o'er the silent lea 
There buzzing comes a big belated bee. 

Weighted with honey of the eglantine. 
Who flies toward home and passes near to 
me — 

I dream sweet dreams in reverie divine. 
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m. 
When by clear streams that gently downward 
slide 
And murmur softly in their quiet glee ; 
When Dian rises and begins to glide 

Between the stars e'en as she still would flee 
Orion and his importunity; 
When nightingales sing from the swaying 
vine, 
Then with my soul from cares and troubles 
free, 
I dream sweet dreams in reverie divine. 

l'envoi. 
Yes, when I lie in wildwood greenery. 
And watch the mom, the noon, the night 
decline. 
My soul is thrilled with silent S3rmpathy — 
. I dream sweet dreams in reverie divine. 

Ira W, Allen, 



in. 

THE SENIOR'S LAMENT. 

Y grief is more than I can bear, 
For I must go, and much I rue it; 

Bring Lethe's wave to drown my care, 
(In Lethe's absence beer will do it.) 
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And sackcloth, too, I fain would don. 
For grief and sackcloth go together ; 

And grief lies dark my soul upon, — 
(And sackcloth 's cool in this hot weather.) 

And ashes put upon my pate, 

While I wipe ofiE the teardrops starting ; 
(Cigar ash, that will do first-rate ;) 

Alas ! how sad is all this parting ! 



IV. 

RESULT OF WILLIAMSTOWN BOARD. 

ijF I were the Sultan of all the East, 
I'd order my slaves to prepare a 
feast. 
Fifty and seven courses long ; 
With delicate meats of Sulambong, 
The fruits of Tafl5, and Bulbul wine, 
Begums with hookah-sauce divine ; 
Juicy palanquins stewed with ice. 
And Maharajahs stufEed with spice. 
Then, seated in state the board before, 
I 'd eat and eat, till I could no more ; 
Till the girths of my waist had a foot in- 
creased, 
If I were the Sultan of all the East. 
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V. 

ANACREONIC. 

^OME say that if one dares to sip 
From out the golden, dusty bottle. 
The devil has him in his grip. 
And him some day he'll surely 
throttle. 
Yet e'en these cold philosophers 

Sometimes engage in private drinking, 
Though each, if caught, at once avers 
He does it to assist his thinking. 

Some say it is a crime to love, 

A pretty girl 's the worst of evils ; 
That amorous Venus, Cupid, Jove, 

Are only other names for devils. 
Yet e'en these cold philosophers 

Sometimes may yield to love's attractions, 
Not one confessing that he errs 

If brought to judgment for his actions. 

For each one thinks he knows the way 
To give to others rules for living, 

Though no one thinks he must obey 
The rules which he himself is giving. 
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And out on all such crusty churls ! ' 

Give me my customary tonic, 
And 'mid a troop of dark-eyed girls, . 

Be mine a life — Anacreonic ! ^ 

E. G, Benedict, 



VI. 
THE BIRTH OF THE SONNET. 

ESIDE the southern sea, in days of 

old, 
Once stood Apollo, with the Graces 

three. 

The Muses, and their mother Memory, — | 

In all fourteen, — to sing the age of gold : 1 

And first Apollo's voice in music rolled, 
Then each in turn sang to the listening sea, 
Till Memory took up the melody, 
And in her thoughtful voice the end was told. 

Thus, then, was bom the Sonnet. 'T is the 

lord 
Of all the figments of a poet's brain. 
If to its fourteen lines he can award 
That order of Apollo and his train, — 
The God of Song to strike the opening chord. 
While Memory evokes the closing strain. 
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vn. 

THE GRAVE OF MERLIN. 

HE forest of Broceliande 
Glooms o'er the yellow stretch of 

sand 
Beside the tossing, purple sea 
Which breaks on dreamy Brittany. 
But never noise from out the deep. 
Or boom of breakers on the steep, 
Passes beyond the silent band 
Which marks the wood Broceliande. 

There in the magic forest's shade 
Lies Merlin, Arthur's wizard friend ; 
By her he loved the best betrayed, 
He sleeps the sleep that knows no end. 
Merlin the old, who lived of yore, 
Merlin the proud, who lived to rule, 
Merlin the wise, who knew all lore, 
Merlin the lost, who loved, — a fooL 

The sunlight shimmers through the trees. 
The softly-crooning summer breeze 
Pauses upon its vagrant way, 
The hare speeds past, a flash of gray. 
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And fuU-throat birds their singing cease ; 
Where Merlin sleeps reigns perfect peace, 
And o'er him blows a banner grand, — 
The forest of Broceliande. 

£. G. Benedict. 



TWO VICTIMS. 
PATSY. 

F Biddy, the darlint, would hear me, 
I 'd marry tbmorry, bedad. 
Me heart *s broke, but sure it would 
cheer me, 
If Biddy, the darlint, would hear me. 
Woe 's me ! she does nothin' but jeer me I 
Och ! wirra ! an* I would be glad, 
If Biddy, the darlint, wo.uld hear me, 
I 'd marry totnarry^ bedad; 

She 's de fines' gal I ebber met, 
But I 's 'f raid of dat Johnson boy. 
I say to mysef the berryfus' set, 
" She *s de fines' gal I ebl)er met," 
An' whenebber I speaks to de little pet, 
My heart keeps singiti' out fer joy, 
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« She *s de fines' gal I ebber met," 

But — I *s — Afraid — of dat Johnson boy. 



IX. 

BRIC-A-BRAC. 

ROMANCE AND RBALtTT. 

N courtship's days, 'mid love's young 
dreamsy 
He spent his time in carving neat 
Quaint monograms on trees, — but 
deems 
It now too much to carve their meat* 

"FACIUS DESCENSUS." 

"You 're my ideal," quoth the Fair, — 
And then a happy look shone out 

From deep brown eyes, soon put to rout. 
When she : — "of laziness. Ah ! sair 1 " 

HER STORE (OF) HAIR. 

I swear her locks are purest gold, 
A priceless web her wealth of hair; 

But if the solemn truth be told, 
I guess its only plaited wear. 

H. S, Underwood. 
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X. 

BALLADE OF A DAINTY COQUETTE. 

[| ACE of the daintiest shade, 
Eyes of the tenderest brown, 
Ankle so neatly displayed, 
Furbelowed, lace-betrimmed gown ; 

Mistress of man and of clown, 

Fashion's and Cupid's own pet, 

Come and before her bow down, — 

This is a dainty coquette. 

Deadlier far than a blade 
Swung by a knight of renown. 
To the men's hearts is this maid; 
Much to be feared is her frown, 
Forehead where old Time has plown 
Not one small furrow as yet : 
Come and before her bow down, — 
This is a dainty coquette. 

Fond of a sweet serenade. 
And music her fancies to drown ; 
Queen at a grand masquerade, 
Meet for a jewel-starred crown ; 
Known by her name throughout town. 
Beauty and toast of her set, 
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Come and before her bow down, — 
This is a dainty coquette. 

l'envol 

Love is to her but a noun, 
To her but a word is regret, 
Come and before her bow down, — 
Tkts is a dainty coquette. 

Ira W, Alien. 



XI. 

TO AN OLD SPANISH FAN. 

black lace fan, with sweet per- 
fume, 
Thou didst belong to some fair 
maid 

Of ancient Spain, who in her bloom, 
On moonlit evenings often strayed 
Where golden orange blossoms glow, 
By Guadalquivir's dreamy flow. 

Her soft hair fallen about her face, 
She plucked the roses wet with dew 

That gained, when fastened in her lace, 
A sweeter odor than they knew ; 

And one she placed within her hair. 

That died with pride at being there. 
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With you, black fan, in her white hand, 

Giving it still a whiter hue, 
Wherever she went throughout the land 

The youthful nobles knelt to sue ; 
And one she loved above the rest, 
And to his 0¥m her sweet lips prest. 

But that was long, so long ago, 
In that fair land of ancient Spain. 

The flowers her hand no longer know. 
And gone is all the suitor train 

That followed her. She lies so deep, 

The world has now forgot to weep. 

Ira m Allen, 



XII. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. 

H ! I once did know a fellow, and he 

played a yellow *cello, 
And if mellow, made it bellow in a 
way that I despise : 
When the boarders all were sleeping, he be- 
gan his practice keeping, . 
While we listened weeping, heaping curses 
on his something eyes. 
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Now one night about eleven, (he 'd been prac- 
ticing since seven, 

While we all were praying Heaven to send 
lightning from the sky,) 

William Simmons, slowly rising, said, ''It 
will not seem surprising 

When I say there 's no disguising that that 
there young man must die 1 " 

Then we crept upstairs in slippers, armed 

with broomsticks, shovels, nippers. 
And we tied him by the flippers, tightly down 

upon the bed, 
And a man for every hour, spite the victim's 

sour glower. 
Sat and sawed with all his power, on the 

'cello near his head. 

He assailed our mercies, — purses, — we 

played on with smiles like Circe's ; 
He, with curses, spoke of hearses we would 

occupy next day. 
But the more he kept on talking, all the 

louder we kept squawking, 
Thus efEectually balking his attempts to get 

away. 

Twas at four o'clock, with gladness we ob- 
served the signs of madness, . 
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And with sadness for his badness, just at 6 
A. M. he died, — 

We interred him at our leisure, but with 
pleasure without measure, — 

Let all 'cello-players treasure the dark warn- 
ing here implied. 



xni. 
BOOT, AND SADDLE, AND SPUR I 

OOT, and saddle, and spur ! 

Gallop like wind through the 
night,— 

Ride, every man with his might I 
Ride all, the f oeman to smite ! 
Stirrup and girth ne'er so tight ^ 
Boot, and saddle, and spur I 

Boot, and saddle, and spur ! 
Deeming the danger delight. 
Laughing, the labor despite ; 
What is a king or a knight ! 
God is with us and the right — 
Boot^ and saddle^ and spur / 

Boot, and saddle, and spur ! 

Strive now each name here to writer 
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Gleaming in letters of light ! 
Think of the troth you have plight ! 
Boldly ride l — on /to the fight ! 
Boot^ and saddle^ and spur I 

H, S, Underwood. 




XIV. 

LOST. 

NE day while slowly sailing 

Upon a summer's sea, 
My hand in water trailing 
In idle reverie, 
Awaking from my dreaming, 

I saw a jewel bright 
Down through the depths go gleaming, 
And vamsh out of sight. 

To-day while fondly gazing 

Into thine eyes of brown. 
In their clear depths amazing 

Tenderly looking down, 
My heart went from my keeping, 

I know not how nor when. 
In spite of all my seeking, 

I find it not again. 
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My ring has gone forever, 
Far down beneath the wave. 

My heart retumeth never ; 
Thine eyes, love, are its grave. 

JI, G. Dunham, 



XV. 

TOO UNFILIAL. 

To Phylliso, who persists in informing me that ** she 
done it." 

HE always seems so meek and mild, 
Her air so gracious, kind, and 
sweet — 
By these fair ways I 'd be beguiled 
And fain would worship at her 
feet. 

But — still — I cannot bend the knee, 
Though oft her praises I have sung. 

Till I can see why she should be 
So cruel to her mother — tongue. 

H. S. Underwood. 
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XVI. 

LIPS OF THE DAINTIEST HUE. 

IPS of the daintiest hue, 

That tremble and coax for a kiss 
Better than aught others do, 
Lips of the daintiest hue, 
Know how to bid an adieu ; 

These are the bearers of bliss, 
Lips of the daintiest hue. 
That tremble and coax for a kiss. 

D, C. Brewer, 





xvn. 

ADVICE. 

I EN you hold a bobtailed flush, 

Let it pass. 
Don't be in too big a rush ; 
Let it pass. 
If you 11 only sit and ¥^it, 
By and by you *11 pull a straight, 
And your profits will be great ; 
Let it pass, 
Let it pass. 

H. W. Banks, 
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xvm. 

TRIOLET. 

ng|ng||dH£ gave me a rose 

Sn BB ffl With the sweetest of glances. 

M^^M^ Good-bye to life's prose ! 

She gave me a rose ! 
I 'm sure her gift shows 
The lover she fancies — 
She gave me a rose 
With the sweetest of glances. 

If, G, Dunham, 



XIX. 

DREAMS. 

On thb Hunting Ground. 



mm 



QE sleep upon fir-tree boughs at night, 
My hunting dog and I. 
He dreams of the chase through the 
whistling pines, 
But I 
Dream of a house in a city street, 
Where the smoky chimnejrs rise to meet 
The arching blue of the sky. 
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We sleep upon fir-tree boughs at night, 

My hunting dog and I. 
He dreams of a stag with his antlers tall, 

But I 
Dream of a girl with a round sweet face, 
Of her pretty ways and her charming grace, 

And the bonds we hope to tie. 

We sleep upon fir-tree tops at night, 

My hunting dog and I. 
He dreams of the morrow's sunny smile. 

But I 
Dream of one that I idolize. 
And the promise that rests in her soft blue 
eyes, 
For the coming by and by. 

D, C. Brewer, 



XX. 

IN VAIN. 

Rondel. 



OVE comes back to me sadly weep- 
ing. 
His sunny smile is dimmed with 
pain, 

For some one's chilly heart is sleeping, 
And all his knocking is in vain. 
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No more can he his grief restrain, 

The hot tears down his cheeks are creep- 
ing,— 

Love comes back to me sadly weeping, 
His sunny smile is dimmed with pain. 

I hoped to see his dimples peeping 
Beneath sunshine instead of rain ; 

O cruel heart I for rudely keeping 
From tender Love his rightful gain, — 

Love comes back to me sadly weeping, 
His sunny smile is dimmed with pain. 

S, T, Livingston, 



XXI. 

TO AN ANTIQUE PITCHER ON MY CABINET. 

OME, old fellow, tell thy tale ! 
Make it neither short nor long, 
Let the flood of good old ale 
Breathe its fragrance in thy song ! 

Grim thou art, both cracked and grim, 

Like a sleepy rustic choir 
Which assassinates a hymn, 

Calling it celestial fire ! 
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In the good old times gone by. 

Faded like a flitting dream, 
Grew bright many a handsome eye 

Gazing on thy mellow stream. 

Time — old fool — is wholly daft 
With his scythe and rheumy eye, 

For when now thy life is quaffed, 
We must do it on the sly / 

S, G, Tenney, 

\ 

xxn. 

INDISCRETION. 

jjRETTY little maiden, 
Held in student's arms. 
Blushing like a rose-leaf. 
Heightening thus her charms, 
Hears the student's watch tick, 

Very loud and clear. 
Oh, where think you then, sir. 
Was her little car ? 

Blushingly she falters 
(Charming little miss) — 
" Not a watch in college 
Ticks so loud as this." 
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See, then, student-fellow, 

Properly enraged, 
Takes the first train home, sir — 

Says he 's not engaged. 

li, G, Dunham, 



XXIII. 

EPHRAIM TO THE VASSAR MISS. 

DROP of ink is on her lip. 
Left by her gold pen's slender tip, 
When, hunting wildly for a rhyme, 
In deep abstraction all the time, 

She waved it, careless of the drip. 

Were I that rhyme, straight woidd I slip, 

A partner in her authorship, 

Into the verse, complete the chime, 
O drop of ink ! 



But ink ! thy boldness doth outstrip 
All boldness yet ; yet I '11 equip 
Myself in boldness, too, for I 'm 
Most anxious to avenge thy crime. 
I '11 blot out quickly, with my lip. 
That drop of ink. 
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XXIV. 
INVITING. 

ETTY and sweet, ever so neat, 
Sitting alone in a t^te-k-t^te seat, 
Seeming to say by her negligent air, 
Come and sit side of me, sir, if you 
dare. 



Saucy and pert, dying to flirt, 
Knowing the ropes, and more than expert 
When she goes further, and seems to insist. 
Who for the moment would dare to resist ? 

Z>. C. Brewer, 



XXV. 

TRIOLET. 

HE mistletoe bough 

Makes a kiss lawful plunder. 
And above you just now 
The mistletoe bough — 




Now don't make a row ! 
Couldn't help it — by thunder ! 

The nustletoe bough 
Makes a kiss lawful plunder. 

H, G. Dunham. 
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XXVI. 

THE SOFTEST TINT. 

Rondel. 

HE softest tint that nature knows 
Reveals its beauty through a 
blush, 
When all the distant skyland glows 
At evening with a rosy flush. 



And when to lure the artist's brush, 
The peach its cheek in Summer shows, 

The softest tint that nature knows 
Reveals its beauty through a blush. 

Behind the ball-room's curtained plush 
You 11 find, when begging for a rose, 

That while the maiden answers, Hush ! 
And just outside the music grows, 

The softest tint that nature knows 
Reveals its beauty through a blush. 

D, C. Brewer, 
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XXVII. 
FINIS. 

j|HEN one has long time wooed the 
college Muse 
Upon a periodical to sit, 
How does remorse his inmost soul 
accuse 
On looking back o'er all that he has writ : 
0*er verses warranted to cause a fit. 

O'er limping metres and o'er faulty rhymes. 
And all the sorrowful attempts at wit. 
Such poems, I '11 confess, are gruesome 

crimes ; 
Can Heaven forgive when one has sinned 
so many times ? 

'T is ended now : no more the draggled Muse 

WiU, wheezily, on flapping wing careen. 
Qose the divine afllatus-box with screws, 

And put a cover on the verse-tureen ! 

Silence the creaking poetry machine I 
The well-thumbed rhyming dictionary sell 

Unto some other fool ! With conscience 
clean, 
Then toll o'er verse a joyful funeral knell, 
And bid to bobtailed Pegasus a long farewell. 

£. G. Benedict. 
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A HEARTLESS TASK- 
HE rh3rmster sings 

An endless strain 
Of smitten hearts 

And Cupid's reign ; 
Of sweetest lips 
. And eyes and hair, 
And secrets which 
But two can share. 



But do you know, 

(The truth to own,) 
The rhymster*s heart 

Is wrought of stone ? 
To fickle maids 

He gives no heed : 
He simply writes 

What men will read. 

He rhymes a verse 

About his Jane, 
But as he writes 

Oft grows profane ; 
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Then finishing 

His hasty scrawl. 
He curses it 

And girb and all. 

S, T, Uiingston, 



II. 

SONG : THE VANISHED DAYS. 
Rondeau. 



KgEIHE vanished days ! how ^nt they 

QBI Like soft clouds in a summer sky ; 
The shadows dark which they en- 
fold, 
The pleasures which long since are cold. 
Like phantoms of the past flit by. 



The night winds through the branches sigh, — 
What does their moaning weird imply ? 
Arc they by spirits grimly tolled, — 
The vanished days ? 
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m. 

What though my life doth swiftly fly 
And Death's black stream is deep and nigh I 
Far greater joys for me unfold 
Than all this barren world can hold. 
The future comes ; it will outvie 
The vanished days. 

S, G, Tenney, 

\ 

in. 

ARBUTUS. 

HOUGH covered long by lingering 

snows, 
As soon as e'er the winter goes, 
You peep from out your bright green 
clothes, 
Announcing spring is here. 

Soon from your hiding you '11 be chased, 
And then in dainty box encased 
You '11 go to grace my lady's waist, 
Proclaiming her my dear. 

A dainty note I '11 then await 
In anxious doubting for my fate, 
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And wondering if, at any rate, 

Her blessed heart you 're near. 

E, L, Adams, 



TV. 

LINES ON A W-LL-SL-Y GIRL. 

f|ES, she thinks she 's quite the thing, 
I suppose. 
Though she sometimes tries to sing 
Through her nose. 
She grants her smiles to very few, 
And lays great stress upon " donU — you;^ 
Meanwhile she pulls upon a crew 
In blue hose. 

On aesthetics she doth rave 

Like a streak, 
Writes an essay deep and grave 

Ev'ry week ; 
Speaks of Newton's views of friction, 
" Has no time for reading fiction," 
Mild conceit her very diction 

Doth bespeak. 

Speaks of Chaucer now as " dear," 
With a sigh. 
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As she gentiy wipes a tear 

From her eye. 
She philosophy has noted, 
From the Faust of Goethe quoted, 
While to Spencer, quite devoted, 

She doth hie. 

To the music that she knows 

There 's no bound, 
And she writes in verse and prose 

Quite profound. 
On Carlyle she long converses, 
Arnold too she intersperses. 
Till your heart with silent curses 

Doth resound. 

5. G. Tenney. 



V. 

LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 

WORDLESS, senseful songs so 
strangely sweet. 
That borne upon your melody's 
soft wings, 

Laden with high thoughts of still higher 
things. 
Persistent at my heart's barred window beat. 
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But when I open to you and do call 
To know the mystic meaning that you 

bear, 
Lo ! you are vanished, — there is nothing 
there 
Save a great stillness brooding over all. 

Your voice is silent ; but in moments sweet, 
When in the cloud-land of a waking dream 
I lose myself, forever still you seem 

At the barred window of my heart to beat 
G. Im Richardson, 



VI. 

A COQUETTE. 

^H£ steals blind Cupid's arrows from 
his quiver, 
And barbs them with the bright- 
ness of her eyes. 
Their tips she lightly feathers, Heaven for- 
give her ! 
With the redness of the lips you idolize. 
She burnishes their points, with drooping 
lashes ; 
In the soft bewildering meshes of her hair 
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She deftly sets a dart ; heartward it flashes. 
Her sweet voice laughs and mocks at your 
despair. 

E, A, Blackmir. 



VII. 

OLD BOOKS TO READ. 

LD books to read ! Why waste the 

day 
O'er modern trash ? The tyro's lay 
Is halt and ambling, tame and trite, 
Not such the masters deigned to write ; 
For such no bard received the bay. 

Draughts deep and oft will well repay 
The student's toil, — so critics say, 
Who sit up far into the night 
Old books to read. 

Haul down your parchments, — throw away 
That tome of Dobson's. Bum it ? Nay, 
Just pass it here ; it suits me quite. 
I 've read the ancients, and delight 
To try the new while you essay 
Old books to read. 

E. T. Shurter. 
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VIII. 

IN HOLLAND BROWN. 

Rondeau. 

N hoUand brown she stands to greet 
Me as I come adown the street; 
The sunlight falling on her hair 
Leaves warm caresses gently there — 
A picture with true grace replete 1 

The roses twining round her feet 
Breathe gentle fragrance rare and sweet; 
She sings a merry rustic air — 
In holland brown. 

O years that fly so swift and fleet ! 
O storms that 'gainst her window beat ! 
Keep her from harm and tears and care ! 
That future may find her hours where 
In days of June we used to meet, — 
In holland brown. 

S, G, Tenney, 
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DC 

A NUN. 

SOUND of mandolins from out 
the dusk ; 
The laugh of peasants coming 
through the wheat ; 
On sands, the ebbing tide's low, murmurous 
beat. 
Borne by the breeze, a fluttering, wandering 
husk 
Glides o'er the casement, trembles on the 
stone, 
Like shades of day, an empty, worthless 

thing. 
Yet round it, shuddering, there doubtless 
cling 
Fair memories of a time now dead or flown. 
There are two deaths, unlike, yet strangely 
knit 
By weird, uncanny bonds, beyond the ken 
Of earth : the one, the lot of happy men ; 
The other in some gloomy tomb to sit. 
Pray Heaven for the pardon of one's sin, 
Deaf to the world, its quiet and its din. 

Samu€i AbboU, 
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TO THE VENUS DE MILO. 

LIFELESS clay art thou, and stiU, 
Yet radiant with thoughts that fill 
My little realm. Epitome 
Of Grecian art, eternity 

Can ne'er erase thy form divine 

From shadows of forgotten time. 

A master formed thee, lasting type 

Of his true soul, a being rife 

With purest harmony, from stone ; 

And, by his carving, did enthrone 

Upon thy white and speechless lip 

The secret of his workmanship, 

Ideal of true womanhood, 

In whom is blended fair and good. 

Samuel Abb<at, 



XI. 

HYLAS. 

ANY years have left their shadows 

on the pathless flow of Time ; 
Many bards have with soft music 
sung their lays of ancient rh3rme, 
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Since the day when rosy Hylas plunged into 

Scamander's wave ; 
Since the am'rous Naiads bore him where no 

human arm could save. 

On the waves swift Argo rested ; scarce a rip- 
ple stirred the sea, 

While across the Dardan meadows sighed the 
breezes soft and free ; 

Then the sun, in golden splendor, sank into 
a sea of flame, 

Darkness o'er the blue hills rested; yet no 
fair yotmg Hylas came. 

For the water nymphs had loved him, when 

they saw his beauty rare, 
And with yielding lips caressing, they entwined 

him with their hair, 
Till they bound him, still entreating, with this 

soft and silken chain, 
Till they drew him 'neath the waters, whence 

he ne'er should come again. 

Then the moon — a crescent jewel — edged 
the clouds with silver light, 

While they sped like shallops sailing, swift- 
winged messengers of Night. 
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And tbe stream, dark hued and sombre, sighed 

in surges on the shore ; 
Gently sighed among its rushes, "Hylas! 

Hylas ! " o*er and o'er. 

Yet no voice replied in answer, though the 

sighing louder grew. 
Though with sorrow bowed the flowers and 

their tears were drops of dew ; 
No sweet echo breaks the silence, though 

the heart may hope and yearn, 
O'er the stream a resdm of quiet — on the 

shore the empty urn. 

S, G, Tenney, 



xn. 

MY TENNIS BAT. 

)METIMES when blithe and well 

in training 
And I my sets with ease am gaining. 
All bids of purchase then disdaining, 
I praise with all my breath remaining 
My tennis bat. 
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I would not sell for twice thy worth, 
And praise the day that gave thee birth, 
My tennis bat. 

Next day I 'm not in good condition, 
Yet cannot feel all due contrition 
For last night's bat, — no such admission, — 
When rivals win at their volition, 
I curse to bottomless perdition 
My tennis bat. 

T. S. Burr. 



xin. 

SUN AND MOON. 

[Prom an Iceland Myth,'\ 

J HE Sun and Moon lived side by 
side, 
In the ages long ago. 
She was a maiden full of life. 
And he a warrior hot for strife ; 
He fain would have her for his bride. 

She loved him, yes, 
But she ever answered, no. 
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The Sun and Moon lived side by side. 

In the ages long ago, 
And ever he wooed her his wife to be, 
But the Moon still clung to her coquetry, 
And the patient love of the Sun defied. 

She loved him, yes, 
But she ever answered, no. 

Too long to play with the Sun she tried, 

In the ages long ago ; 
And now forever faded and old, 
Pale and lifeless and wofully cold, 
She must wander over the heaven wide. 

She loved him, yes. 
But too long she answered, no. 

And so it is that the Moon alway, 
As she wanders the heaven through, 
Looks ever down with a gentle face 
On things that are old and commonplace 
In the bright and garish light of day ; 

She pities them, 
But she cares not for the new. 

G. L. Richardson, 
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XIV. 
SONG: JACK FALSTAFFS SACK. 

RONDBAU. 






^gggACK FALSTAFFS sack was rich 
and rare 

As many merry bards declare ; 

It had a flavor quite divine, 
And jolly Jack did ne'er decline 
To drain his bumper's gen'rous share. 

II. 

It drove away foreboding care 
And banished troubles — Jack knew where ; 
This rich old flood of Spanish wine — 
Jack FalstafPs sack. 

m. 

To drink like Jack, my boy, beware, 

But that is neither here nor there. 

Right merrily the beakers shine, 

Here 's health to thee ! here 's wealth to 

thine ! 
And while we drink, we *11 troll the air — 
Jack Falsta£E's sack. 

S, G, Tenney, 
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XV. 

SONNET. 
A Leap. 

JITHIN these ancient pages laid to 
sleep, 
By dainty fingers or a stronger hand, 
A leaf, a stranger in a foreign land, 
Whose faded veins some memory fondly 

keep. 
Perchance, fresh moistened by the blinding 

tear, 
Or kissed in trembling joy, it found a rest 
Within the tome, fit host for such a guest. 
Is it the wail of poor heart-broken Lear, 
Or love responsive, that its heart would sing ? 
Crumbled to dust. Yet is the leafs soul fled, 
If on the vellum, image of the dead, 
An impress clings, type of the living thing. 
Thus, mortal frame, when thou shalt fade 

away, 
Thy shadowed self, a spirit, leaves the clay. 

Samuel Abbott. 
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XVI. 

TO MY PONY. 

After Burns. 

|HOU 'ST borne me safe o'er classic 
soil, 
And safe thro' monie a bloody broil, 
And gi'n me help in a' my toil. 
My bonnie steed. 
Let ithers bum the midnight oil 
Wha hate thy breed. 

Wi' ye, thro' Gallia's fertile land, 
Wi' ye, to Britain's rocky strand, 
I followed Cassar's conq'ring band. 

My trottin' pride, 
Wha, led by sae sma' mucker's hand, 

I swiftly ride. 

Wi' ye I enter Ilium's walls, 

And wander thro' auld Priam's halls. 

And sigh when valiant Hector ^lls, 

My pony swift. 
And laugh when sae puir grubber calls 

To get a lift. 
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Guid health to thee, my bonnie steed, 
Guid health to a* thy bonnie breed ! 
Whene'er a bit o* help I need, 

1 11 gae to thee. 
Thou 'st iver been i' word and deed 

A friend to me. 

/. S, UndtrhilL 



xvn. 

ON RECEIVING A RUSKIN CALENDAR. 

HE words of him who sees with 

clearer sight 
Than most men do the beauty in all 
things, 
To whom the swift months come on rapid 

wings. 
Bringing, each one, some new and fair de- 
light. 
Shall tell me what, with blinded eyes and dim, 
I cannot see — and yet I fain would know — 
Remind me, as the seasons come and go, 
Of the great world that is revealed to him. 
And like some conjurer of story old, 
He shall but touch my eyelids with his wand. 
And presto ! I am in a fairy land, 
Full of such wonders as were never told 
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In Turkish tales of good Alraschid's day. 
I thank you for it, friend, as best I may. 

G. L. RichardiOH. 



XVIII. 

DEC. 

[lOW we see the ancient snow-plough 
Clearing o£E the paths at noon, 
Now the Freshmen doubtless know 
how 

Cold it is in T. Dodd's room. 

Now we don our heavy ulsters. 

Wade around in rubber boots, 

But the nobles strut about in 

Moccasins and blanket suits. 

Now the bells up in the tower 

Have a weird and deathly tone ; 

Cold and frozen they now wish for 

New Orleans, their southern home. 

All these signs make us remember 

That again it is Dec. 

L. G, Hoskins. 
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XIX. 

WHERE HAREBELL DROOPS. 
A Fragment. 

JHERE harebell droops, 
A horseman stoops 

And plucks the flower. 
Would that some sprite 
Could grant its sight 
Protecting power. 

Shadows may come ; 
Bees cease their hum; 

The world grow still ; 
Save in the night, 
With faint moonDght, 

Sings gurgling rilL 

We cannot tell 
When death's sad bell 

Will o'er us toll; 
We cannot know 
Or weal or woe 

Awaits the soul. 

Samuei Abbott, 
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XX. 

HER GLOVE. 

[IT is hers ! O torn and yellow glove, 
Which once upon my pretty love 

Was ^ir to sec, 
I wonder not you clung so close, 
And could not from her fingers loose, 

But there would be ; 
And now that you are old and torn, 
And are no longer by her worn, 

So sad do seem. 
Ah me, I would that I could hold 
Her hand as close as you, of old. 
Though, like you, mean. 

And yes, I would that I had known. 
Like you, her breath upon me blown, 

In winter's cold ; 
Or would that I had felt the touch 
Of her light fingers, showing much 

Of dainty mould. 
And now that you aside are flung. 
Cast off, the careless crowd among, 

O ragged glove, 
I 'U call you mine, and you shall be 
A treasure, which shall speak to me 

Of my sweet love. 

E. J. Thomas, 
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XXI. 

CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 

21 B. C. 

LD Horace, on a summer afternoon, 
Well primed with sweet Falemian, 

let us say. 
Lulled by the far-off brooklet's 
drowsy croon 
To a half-doze, in a haphazard way. 
Scratched off a half a dozen careless rhymes. 
As was his habit When next day he came 
Awake to work, he read them several times, 
In vain attempt to catch their sense and aim. 
** What was I thinking of ? Blest if I know ! 
Jupiter ! What 's the difference ? Let them 
go!" 

1886 A. D. 

"Lines twelve to twenty are in great dis- 
pute," 
(Most learnedly the lecturer doth speak.) 
" I think I shall be able to refute 
Orelli's claim they 're taken from the Greek. 
I think, with Bentley, Horace' purpose here 
Is irony, and yet I do not know 
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But Dillenberger's reading is more clear, 
For which he gives eight arguments, although 
Wilkins gives twelve objections to the 

same " — 
(So on ad infinitum^) Such is fame ! 

Geo, L, Richardson, 



XXII. 
"GOOD-NIGHT." 

would not speak: words are a 

bitter thing. 
Heart beats to heart and under- 
stands its own. 
Shades, gliding from the silent pines, have 
flown. 
And awed the merry cricket dares not sing. 
We cannot speak, we may not meet again. 
There is a presence here, unseen yet strong. 
That followed me amid day's surging throng. 
And now a hand upon my arm has lain. 
Ah Fate, so cold, that sneers at sobbing Love, 
Thou canst not check one kiss, one fond 

caress ! 
Oh, cruel end to dreaming happiness. 
That saw fruition in the stars above ! 
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Dear trustful eyes, where tears have dimmed 

the sight, 
These lips will never say farewell; "good- 



night." 



Samuel Abbott, 




xxni. 

MY SHIP. 

f|AR away, on ocean's bosom. 

Where the sky, on every hand, 
Stretches till it meets the water, 
Leagues away from sight of land, 
Slowly forging through the ripples 

Raised by whifEs of evening breeze, 
Gently rising, softly sinking. 
On majestic, swelling seas. 
Rides a ship, a lovely vision 

Seen against the sunset ^ow. 
Every sail spread wide to capture 
Breaths of wind that come and go. 

Ni|^t comes, but must pale his shadows ; 

Mellow moonlight, tenderly 
Every wavelet's crest caressing. 

Makes a path across the sea. 
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Spreads a silver mantle o'er it ; 

Westward steers my ship, and soon 
Blowing free the night wind rises, 

Fills her sails and speeds her on. 

Wind of night, blow strong and steady. 

Wajrward billows, gentle be ; 
Starry sky, look kindly downward, 

Bring my sailor home to me ! 

T, M. Banks. 



XXIV. 
TO THEE, O WILLIAMS.1 

j|0 thee, O Williams, true and tried. 
Our h3mms of love we raise ; 
Each heart beats fast with throbbing 
zeal 

To sing thy fame in praise. 
For thee the mountains give their voice 

That thunders through the vale. 
Thy strength can breast the angry flood 
And winter every gale. 

1 Sung by the Williams Glee Club to sur of Eichbcrg»s 
National Hymn. 
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Ob, bind us to thee sure and fast, 

With chains of lasting steel, 
Each link a memory, pure and sweet. 

That doth a love reveal. 
O Brothers, stand we firm and strong 

For her whose name we bear ; 
And where our footsteps find a home 

We '11 plant her banner there. 
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ON HEIGHTS OF HELICON. 

N Heights of Helicon we do not 

spend 
Our busy days, nor all night long 
attend 

Euterpe's court. The proud Calliope 
Is never wooed by poets such as we — 
Called poets by the flattery of friend. 

We never see the frenzied Muse unbend 
To lead fantastic dances, or to lend 
Divine afflatus to the souls set free 
On Heights of Helicon. 

Yet in our smoke-blurred valley we suspend 
The throb of Care, and to the Muse dare send 
Our humble praise. Far up the steeps we 

see 
Her choir — content if in that jubilee 
Of heaven-bom songs our own may softly 
blend 
On Heights of Helicon. 

/>. IV. Blackmer, 
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n. 

A RONDEAU. 

|H£ mistletoe was hanging high 
Above the old hall door, when nigh 
Its place Miss Betty stopped, as 
though 

The daintily coquettish bow 
Upon her shoe she meant to tie. 

She played she did not hear me try 
The door, but I can testify 
I saw her blush rose red, below 
The mistletoe. 

Sweet Betty would not tell a lie, 
Oh no, but e'en a maid so shy 
Is very apt to guess or know, 
What debt her pretty lips must owe 
To him who finds her blushing by 
The mistletoe. 

C ff. Perry, 
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m. 

ON MILLET'S ANGELUS. 

IM, distant, tinkling chimes, 
That summoned men in olden times 
To pray the Virgin grace impart ; 
Ye solemn voices of a day gone by, 
Whose mystic strains of melody 

Alike touched peer and peasant's heart ; 
Your music falters in the fleeting years, 
Yet still comes faintly to our ears, 
Saved by a master's cunning art. 

E, L. Adams, 



IV. 

A VALENTINE. 

'M penning you a greeting. 

This sweet confession-time, 
With Cupid gently beating 
The music of its rhyme. 
Pray, list to my entreating, 

Pray, read this pleading line. 
For I in song so deeply long 
To be your Valentine. 
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My page will soon be bearing 

This message Love has framed, 
And eager hopes preparing 

To share what it has claimed ; 
Let, dear, your heart be daring, 

Give Cupid but a sign 
That he may say for this one day 

I am your Valentine. 

My page will whisper sweeter 

Confessions than I write ; 
His cunning wings are fleeter 

Than flash of morning light 
Forth, Cupid, then, and greet her, 

Breathe magic words of thine. 
And backward fly and say that I 

May be her Valentine. ^ 

S, T. Livingstm. 



V. 

INDIAN SUMMER. 

UGHT not the summer dear. 
With brightness gone and death so 
near, 
Look back and smile 
One calm, sweet while ? 
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The hills are stilled^ 

No longer thrilled 
With blithesome song of birds along 
The bosky ways they used to throng. 

Dead are the flowers, 
Gone are the gentle hours, 
The summer fair lies dying, d3ring* 
Can you wonder at our sighing, sighing ? 

friend, O foe, 

1 surely know 

That I can never go, nor let you go. 
Except the one look back and leave the other 
so. 

C If, Ptrry, 

\ 

VI. 

THE GOOD OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

GOOD old English gentleman. 
With acres broad and rent-roll long, 
Who hunts the fox. 
Nor heeds rough rocks, 
And loves his wine and a hearty song. 

And when the day's rough sport is o'er, 
He loves to dine in his oaken hall, 
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And hold wassail 
With English ale, 
In the midst of his friends and kinsmen all. 

He fought in Spain with the Iron Duke, 
And under India's scorching sun, 

And he loves to expound, 

As the bottle goes round, 
How the battles were fought and the fields 
were won. 

His face well seasoned with sun and storm, 
And dyed with his excellent claret and port, 

With his scarlet coat. 

And the county vote, 
He is loved by all in field and court. 

ff. IV, Banks, Jr. 



VII. 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

|S in some old cathedral's chill and 
gloom, 
(Some vast memorial of the long 
ago,) 
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Where lengthening isles of shadowy columns 
loom, 
And arching stone looks down on stone 
below, 
Through one rich stainM window comes a 
ray 
Of golden light athwart the carvcn stone, 
And gives to what it touches, cold and gray 
Before, a warmth and brightness once un- 
known* 

So in the winter's darkest da3rs and drear, 
There comes the golden ray of Christmas- 
tide, 
The light and warmth and glow of Christmas 
cheer, 
And Ruling hearts that battle, sorely tried. 
Grow strong again. We greet thee, happy 
Day! 
O golden Day of "peace, good-will to 
men " ! 
Brighten the darkness of our lonely way. 
With light that shines, and fadeth not 
again. 

G, L, Richardson, 
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THREE KNOCKS. 

5B|H£N Wisdom knocks without the 
j^mSj gateway, 

jS yW Length of days, renown sin- 

cere 
For her gifts, O Mind, awaken, 

Haste to answer "Here." 

When Love, the archer-boy, in slyness 

Through the window steals, and dear 

Wee hands tap at the Heart's barred chamber. 
Thou wilt answer " Here." 

When Death creeps toward the Soul's shut 
doorway 
Swifter, bolder, year by year, 
When his knuckles smite the panel. 
Who shall answer « Here " ? 

P, W, Blacknur. 
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IX. 

A WINTER TWILIGHT. 

|H£ sun has set, the early-coming 
night 
Deadens the landscape to a chilly 
gray, 

The naked trees against the mountain's white 
Loom black and gaunt. The slowly dying 
day 
Leaves on yon mountain-top a warmer glow, 
A faint, red tinge upon its cap of snow« 

Cloudless and cold arches the winter sky ; 

Upon the rolling fields that to the sight 
Stretch far along, the evening shadows lie, 

Save where^ amid the quickly gath'ring 
night, 
From a lone farm-house window ^intly shines 
A light, amid a grove of sombre pines. 

Faster the shadows fall on hill and dale ; 

A star, and then another, in the sky 
Gleams out. The night-fog in its clinging 
veil 
Enwraps the earth* The flush begins to 
die 
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Upon the mountain. Shrill and cold and 

drear 
The chill wind whistles by. The night is 

here. 

G* L, Richardson^ 



NIGHT. 

jHE traveller Night is gliding through 
the street : 
No word he speaks and noiseless 
are his feet ; 
His breath is cold; and with his mantle 

spread 
He flies like some grim spectre of the dead. 
I strive in vain to find a well-known ^ce. 
But all are muffled ; slow steps quicken pace; 
And now fall fast the flickering flakes that 

fold 
The earth in winter's dread, relentless hold. 



Ah, S3rmbol of that ghostly winter night 
That comes when our short daylight ^des 

from sight, 
And we, like muffled spectres, haste away 
Alone, unknown, in single mute array 
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From heartless winter and this traveller grim, 
Gliding with noiseless feet when day grows 

dim, — 
Whose shadowy form, on that glad distant 

shore 
Of light eternal, we shall see no more. 

S, T. Livingston. 



XL 

SONG. 

«« » Tis Lave that makes the vtorldgo ^round^ 

i|H, the world goes 'round with a laugh 
and a song ! 
Love drives at a dizzying pace. 
Hey ! Time I turn your glass ! 
But he mows down his grass 
And flings a few roses, while quick through 
the throng 
We are whirling with Love in the race. 

Oh, the world goes 'round with a halt and a 
moan, 
For the Driver has slipped us, they say. 
Time harvests hi^cha£E ! 
Nor a jest nor a laugh 
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Ever greets the old Reaper. And wounded, 
alone, 
We creep with the throng by the way. 
P, W. BUukmtr. 



xn. 

MOON FANCIES. 

SOMNOLENCE creeps o'er the 

silent sands, 
I That stills the quiver in the whis- 
p'ring reeds; 
The mumbling sea is counting of his beads, 
Droning a prayer to the responsive lands. 
A dream comes floating from the feathery 

foam, 
Veiled in a fleece that seems itself a dream. 
Along the white-capped crests, a wandering 

beam 
Of laughing, elfin light dares hither roam, 
Glinting some shell late stranded by the gale, 
E'en peering through the gateway of my soul, 
Where, brother tempests, love and wonder 

roll,— 
And bathes the portal with r^ulgence pale. 
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Sweet symphony, diough speechless yet so 

strong, 
Thy harmony thrills all my thought with song. 



zm. 

THE CAPTIVE»S DEATH. 

IRAPPED in the slumb'roos folds of 
silent night, 
The city Kes 'neath glitf ring worlds 
of light ; 
Through moonlit streets the winds their vigils 

keep, 
While to the Tiber's waves they whisper — 

sleep. 
Long since belated footsteps ceased to prate 
With chatt'ring echoes to the wall and gate. 
The busy, thronging marts of day are hushed. 
Deserted, save by one now lying crushed 
Beneath the weight of sorrow, chains, de- 
spair, 
A weary, unsold captive; none to share 
His bitter shame and agony are near, 
To soothe, console, and check the coursing 
tear. 
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His silvered locks and flowing beard are 

tossed 
About the drooping head in rev'rie lost. 
At last he moves, and gazes to the skies ; 
A melting anguish fills the aged eyes. 
But now it changes into joy, he smiles 
As if some heav'nly view his sight beguiles. 
He feels no more Uie heavy iron band 
That clings with cruel grasp ; he sees a land 
Far distant, and recalls a time long past, — 
The days of youth, the scenes in childhood 

cast, 
When full of glee he plucked, in meadows 

sweet. 
The flowers, and threw them in the brook, a 

fleet 
That glided to the murmur of the tide. 
Or when, far up the sunny mountain side, 
He led the flocks, and lingered there till Day, 
His crimson portals closing, passed away. 
Or when, in armor clad, on foaming steed, 
He bade farewell to mother, bride, and mead. 

The wrinkled brow grows sad, his cheeks 

have paled ; 
He shudders ; tries to rise, but strength has 

failed. 
A sudden thought transforms his face to 

peace; 
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Faint come the words, " At last, O God, re- 
lease 1 " 
In gratitude his shackled arms he lifts. 
A passing cloud, now by the breaking rifts, 
Behold ! the struggle 's o'er, the soul has fled ; 
Unknown, unwept, the lonely captive 's dead. 

H. Af, Allen. 



XIV. 

TO CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

{Afier reading « In the Clauds") 

*VE jes' been a-readin' with pleasure 
The story last written by you-uns, 
An' I 'low I ain't seen sech a treasure 
For many and many long moons. 
It 's sartin' ye 're powerful acquainted 

With the kentry of which ye air writin'. 
An' yer sunsets an* sech like air painted 

With a color that makes 'em invitin'. 
I reckon ez how ye war thinkin' 

To please all yer friends with yer endin' ; 
But I think ef ye 'd only left Mink in, 
An' guv him a chance for a-mendin' 
His mischievous ways an' repentin', 
I 'd a been very willin' to drop ter 
The earth from tiie clouds, not dissentin' 
. A whit from yer sense of the proper. 

E, L, Adams, 
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XV. 

LIFE. 

l|T is a fashion, in these days, to sing 
That life is bitter, and a weary things 
Among the guild of poets. All is 
pain. 

Wofully do the slow months wax and wane. 
And I, who am the least, and meritless. 
May not gainsay it. Liite is weariness. 

And yet, when all the splendor of the light 
Clothes the fair hillS| and the whole esuth is 

bright 
With the new garments of the youthful year, 
And never branch is dead nor leaf is sere, 
It almost seems — and yet it cannot be — 
They know — and I am blind and may not see. 

Ay, life is bitter, and a weary thing, 

And the fair sights and sounds that tome bring 

Thought of life's sweetness, of life's joy and 

light. 
Are but deceits that trick my careless sight 
And mind — Ah yes ! and yet to me so good, 
Methinks — I would not change them if I 

could. 

G. L, Richardtm. 
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XVL 

SEVEN YEARS. 
(Parting.) 

R^SjPSE are but boys ; at least we can but 

^^I^Hj The misty years will bring us once 
^^^^ again 

To this loved spot, where oft our bodies, lain 
Upon the grassy sward, have lightly thrust 
Aside the flower, — like us a child of dust, — 
Within whose petalled cup the gentle rain 
Had left a tiny drop ; and daisied chain 
Stretched noddingly, with links that know not 

rust. 
Brother, — for so in heart God wills we are, 
And naught on earth annuls His own de- 
cree, — 
The day is come when we must severed be, 
I biding here, thou seeking lands afar. 
Brave heart, I clasp thee to my yearning breast, 
And in a brother's joy find dearest rest. 

{Returned,) 

At last, across the winter's snows returned. 
He waiteth for me, — yet not as of yore. 
With footsteps lightly summoned o'er the floor, 
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That seemed as though his youthful nature 

burned 
To hold converse with mine. The boy has 

learned 
What we have yet to learn ; another door 
Has opened, all wondering he stands before 
The tenderest of brothers. He has returned. 
White roses lie above his silent heart, — 
In one a drop doth tremble as a voiceless tear; 
Deep memories, the past has cherished dear, 
Are lingering in them, with their being part. 
Ah me, how years thwart every cherished plan, 
In God's vast epilogue naught save a span. 

Samuel Abbott, 



xvn. 

"DER TOD ALS FREUND." 

HE aged sacrist at his casement 
Gazes, weary, toward the west ; 
Like the light his life is fading, 
Death is calling him to rest 



Yes, his day and work are ended, 
And the sinking sun's mild light 

O'er the slowly drooping eyelids 
Throws a peaceful, last good-night. 
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Grim Death, masked in cowl and mantle. 

Kindly rings the curfew bell, 
And the lonely, dying bell-man 

Bids the world a long farewell. 

So, through the sunset gate celestial. 

With the knell of closing day 
Pealing heaven's glad, welcome music, 

Th^ old man's soul is borne away. 

S. T, Livingston, 
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Sprung up, like flowers by the dusty way. 
Amid the dreary waste ef classic lorf. 
The passing fandes of an idle day, 
They might have perished, in the sun^s fierce 

ray. 
We, in the footsteps of those gone before. 
Unworthy follow, and as one would lay 
The dainty blossoms in a shady nook, 
So we into the pages of this book 
Have culled these songs. What Time may 

have in store 
For them we cannot tells only content 
If some short Ua^e if life to them is lent. 



?• 
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